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PUBLISHED ON THE Ist AND 15th OF EVERY MONTH. | Look Here, Friends of the Cultivator! 
M. B. BATEHAM, Editor and Proprietor: 
8. D. HARRIS, Associate Editor. 


TERMS. 

One DoLLaR PER YEAR. Four copies, ordered by one per-| few of those choice seeds, we have decided to make 

son, (they need not be to one address) THREE DoLLars; a mp: : ad 

nine copies for Six DoLLaRs; and at the same rate (66 2-3 | OUT terms still more favorable for the balance of the 
cents each, or three copies for $2) for any additional number | season, viz : 

— pay ments always in ADVANCE, 





For the sake of more rapidly making up our number 
of subscribers for the year, and giving a larger num- 


ber of our young friends especially, a chance to get a 


All subscriptions must commence with the first number of | (<p Any person may order three copies of the Cul- 
a volume ; and back numbers of the current year (if any) | ¢iyator for the entire year, for two dollars, postage paid 
will be sent to all new subscribers. Ae : 7 
Back VotumeEs can still be furnished from the commence- | — and any person sending names and payment for six 
ment—the tull set of seven volumes, neatly bound in printed 
covers, with title page and index, for $4; three volumes for : J : 
$2, ora single copy for 75 cents. If to be sent by mail the |Of honor seeds, as he has sent subscribers—with a 
postage is 20 cents per volume, and must be pre-paid. Back 
volumes may be included with regular subscriptions at club 
prices, adding the postage if to go by mail. 


copies or more, will receive as many papers of the roll 


special promise of twice that number of papers of 


flower seeds to the Ladies whose names are on our 

PosTaGEe STamps may be remitted in payment for sums less | « ro]],” 
than one dollar. 

Subscribers desiring the address of their papers changed, 
will please state what Post Office it is to be changed from as 
well as to; and be sure to pay the postage on all letters writ- 
ten for their own benefit or gratification. 

MissinG NuMBERs of the paper will be sent to subscribers 
on notice being given, by the Postmaster or otherwise free 
of postage. 


Address, 


Now, friends ! here is a chance for all of you, both 


to do good, and get good. Although our “roll” is 


already quite large, we are sure there are hundreds 
more of our readers who could with very little effort 


add their names thereto. Will they make that effort 


BATEHAM & HARRIS, 
Columbus, Ohio. i ? 
—=| Tnose Seeps ror THE Rot. or Honor, we think 
will arrive in time for us to give a list of them in our 
Page.) next paper. In answer to numerous inquiries, we 
To the Friends of the Ohio Cultivator........++++eseeee6 49| again state that they will consist of field crops, gar- 


Osage Orange Culture, by A. H. Ernst; A new Production 50} gen vegetables and flowers; and excepting flowers, 
I'he Interfering Horse Shoe, Illustrated....... : 


v0 : . P 
“oni cratic Lab 1y W » mainly such articles as are not commonly 
Sheds or Booths for Fairs; Agricultural Report, and the they will be mainly eu h articles y 

2|known in this part of our country; and such as we 


Legislature..cccccccccccccccce ceccce cocccecccccescces OF . 
Indiana State Board of Agriculture ; Flax Movement ; Har- i think will prove valuable, or at least deserve a trial. 
Vest in Prussia....ccccccccccccccecccccecccccescccoess OO 
The Wool Business in Ohio; Lake County Agricultural 
Society. .cccescccccs ccccccsccccccccccccccccccsccccccs OF 
Improved Short Horn Bull, Third Duke of Cambridge, ll- 
lustrated ; Geauga Co. Ag. Soc.; To Parents; Large 
Pigsccccccoccoccoccce socccecccccs ccccceccscesccccccs 55 


Editorial Items — \ eather— Sugar-Making—Peach Trees 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


The Field Seeds will comprise several new kinds of 
clover, grass and other plants for forage or pasture, 
| and root crops for farm stock, &c.,—say 10 or 12 kinds. 


53 | 


The Garden Vegetables, some new and improved 





— Gardening — Temperance Convention — Rut Scraper 

— Items and Answers; Premiums on Field Crops..... 56 
Agricultural Education; National Agricultural Society ; 

Notices of Publications....cesceesees 7 
Culture of Potatoes; Swam 

Plan:ing of Potatoes; The p. 


oe teccccceccesee Ol 
Land for Potatoes; Early 
est breed of Swine for Far- 
coccee U8 
Great Hogs ; Apple Tree Borers; Gambling at the State 
Fair; The Cold Day .cccccccsccereccccccccccccscseces OF 
My Ice Experiments; Dairy Business in Greene county ; 
Pisa? Cone end Cob BER cccasctnncdacecastsccccccccs: @ 


TMNOTS.cccceececece tee eee reese ses eeeeeeesesssee 


LaviEs’ DEPARTMENT. 


Furniture at the London Exhibition, (concluded) ; Kossuth 
and his Mission...ccccccccccscccccccccsccccccccccccce 6 
Faults of Women.— No. leeccsocccccccccccececccececes 62 
The Philosopher Toad — Poetry, by Mrs. R. S, Nichols ; 
Wine in Pennsylvania ; To san Sausage ; Peach buds in 
Ky. destroyed ..ccscccsccccccccccccccccccs socccsceces 69 
Advertisements and Markets..ccsccesssessccccsesesevece Ot 


— 





kinds of beets, cabbage, cauliflower, rhubarb, sea kale, 
lettuce, radish, melon, turnip, &c.,—from 12 to 15 
varieties. 


The Flowers will be mostly annuals of the best 
kinds that are easy of cultivation, including some that 
are quite néw in this country —in all about 20 varie- 
ties. 

We repeat, that such of our roll of honor friends as 
desire their package to be all of one kind or class, 
can be accommodated on sending us word (postage 
paid). If no word is sent we shall put a few papers 
from each class in every package. 

We are not yet able to say whether any of these 
seeds will be for sale, as we are in hopes our roll of 
honor will require them all. But we shall speak of 
this, and give hints on culture, &c., in our next. 
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Letter from Mr. Ernst, on Planting Osage Orange 
Hedge. 

Mr. Batenam :— Dear Sir Belonging to that class 


of minds who are unwilling to give up hastily old and 
well established principles, and adopt new ones, with- 
out good and sufficient cause, and must beg pardon for 
saying a word on a favorite subject — one on which 
large amounts of money, labor and time is being ex- 


pended, most of which will be a clear loss if the 
teachings of some modern writers are sound. You 
seem yourself to be sliding into, and adopting some of 
these heresies. 


In the last No. of the Cultivator, in the article on 
Hedging, you say: “ We have in times past recom- 
mended setting the plants only 6 or 8 inches apart, — 
and for a very close garden fence we still think 9 or 10 
inches not too close, but as our friend Warder, of the 
Horticultural Review, recommends 18 or 20 inches, we 
are willing to believe that 12 will answer,” &c.,— 
showing progress in your belief, if not experience. Now 
if the simple recommendation of a writer is sufficient 
cause for adopting a greater distance in planting, why 
compromise the matter? why not adopt the whole fig- 


ure! The force of the writer’s arguments are all for 
the widest space. And a more recent writer in the 
same journal, argues with as much force, and as satis- 


factorily to himself, that a wider space still is better, 
and recommends 4 feet, as the point of perfection ! 

I have no controversy with these gentlemen, farther 
than they tend to mislead the inexperienced. A little 
reflection I think will show that these new lights are 
false lights, which will only deceive those who are led 
by them. 

It is a well known and settled fact, that the tenden- 
cy and force of growth is in the most direct line up- 
wards, hence laterals, or side branches are not to be 
depended on for durability or strength of growth equal 
to the main plant or stem. The upright stem of the 
plant first supplies itself with the nourishment sent up 
by the roots, the laterals are obliged to be satisfied 
with the excess, just in proportion as they assume a 
horizontal form. This point will not be disputed. It 
is too, a well known fact that just in proportion to the 
distance plants are grown from each other do they 
struggle to assume their natural size, and the roots are 
compelled to reach to a proportionable greater distance 
for nourishment to sustain this demand on them, or 
the laterals must perish, for the main stems will be 
first supplied. 

Some of the advocates for wide planting mean to 
avoid the dependence on laterals, as does the writer 
Jast referred to, by bending the upright shoots and peg- 
ging them to the ground, assuring his readers, “ that 
when laid down and pegged close to the ground, it will 
throw up shoots from nearly all the eyes on each shoot 
so pegged down, and will be so strong as to make a 
growth of six feet the same season.” He will find 
when his upright shoot has assumed the horizontal 
form that itis but an extended lateral —that the sap 
will no longer willingly travel along its new position, 
but force the buds nearest the bend, into growth, to 
assume the position which its prostrate head had oc- 
cupied. This force will diminish in strength and vigor 


as it approaches the end of “the pegged down plant;”| 


the shoots nearest the roots, at the bend, will rapidly 
absorb all the nourishment, starving its less favored 
neighbors, until they bec~me enfeebled, and probably 
die ; which will leave defects and gaps in the hedge. 

So much for the absurdity of wide planting. I am 
thankful you do not recommend the late pruning sys- 
tem. 
and life of plants in our hot and dry after summers. 


Nothing can be more destructive to the health | 


PrIVATOR. 


Vou. VITL. 


To secure a good, reliable hedge, you must plant 
close, both to dwarf the plant and check its natural 
growth, and to furnish yourself with a greater number 
of absorbents from the soil to support the life above. 
And not place your dependence too much on laterals to 
fillup the space “between the plants, but rather on 
their spreading outwards to form the base. The up- 
right shoots should be inclined, say half way from the 
horizontal, in the line of the hedge ; this will check 
the tendency of the sap to flow by the lower laterals, 
and thus distribute it more equally where it is want- 
ing. Very respectfully yours, 

A. H. 


Spring Garden, Cincinnati, Feb. 7, 1852. 


ERNST. 


Remarks. — We take pleasure in laying before our 
readers the opinion of friend Ernst on all subjects 
pertaining to horticulture, as we are sure those opin- 
ions are based on experience and close observation ; 
at the same time, we know he will excuse us if we 
take the liberty to comment on one or two of the fore- 
going propositions. 

Our reason for the “ progress in belief” respecting 
the distance for setting plants, is not altogether with- 
out “ experience,” or merely because Dr. W. had so 
recommended, as friend E. seems to suppose ; for we 
have become satisfied by experience that with proper 
trimming, the plants will readily fill up the space of 12 
inches between, and there is good reason to believe 
that the plants will continue healthy and thrive longer 
at 12 inches apart than at 6 or 8. 

It is true as a general thing, that plants are natur- 
ally disposed to grow upright, with perpendicular 
shoots stronger than the laterals, still experience 
proves that this tendency can be greatly checked if 
not entirely overcome, by frequent clipping of the up- 
right shoots when the plant is young. Almost every 
specimen of good hedge, of whatever plant composed, 
will give proof of this, and if friend Ernst will come 
and look at our hedge (or Dr. Warver’s, which is 
nearer,) next summer, we think he will not be able to 
discover as much difference in strength, between the 
upright shoots and laterals, as he seems to expect.—B. 


-~3-eoe+ 


A New Production. 





The Journal of Commerce gives an account of a 
novel production which the Bay State milis—those 
which recently drove the British Shawls out of the 
market, have produced. It is a Felt-Cloth Carpet, 
printed in black work, and designed according to 
weight, either asa floor cloth or drugget. The threads 
of wool are not spun or woven, but drawn out and laid 
together, the whole mass being felted together like a 
hat body. Within a few months, fabrics have been 
put together in this way, showing a different color on 
either side, and designed for coats to be made up with- 
out lining. The Bay State Mills make this cloth with 
a white ground, about 48 inches wide, weighing from 
4 to 24 ounces per yard, and print it in elegant carpet 
designs, showing the richest combination of brilliant 
colors, and furnish it at seventy-five to ninety cents per 
yard. 

ena 650 eee 

Every word spoken from affection, leaves an ever- 

lasting impression on the mind; and every thought 


Those who wish to destroy the noxious briers in their| spoken from affection becomes a living creature ; and 
fields, understand the importance of cutting them| the same also if not spoken, if so be that it be fully as- 


down after midsummer. 


sented unto by the mind. 
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The Interfering Horse Shoe. 


Eps. O. Cuttivator : Inter- 
fering, or striking one foot a- 
gainst the fetlock of the oppo- 
site leg, is quite a common and 
serious difficulty with many a 
fine horse that carries a shoe. 
I design in this article to de-— 
scribe how a horse may be shod, © 
so as to prevent concussion 
while the limb is inmotion, ac- 
companied with a sketch of an 
interfering shoe, to be adopted in 
extreme cases. Perhaps there is 
no piece of mechanical work, 
except the planning and build- 
ing of dwelling houses, where 
opinions and modes vary so 
much, and where skill and art 
are so horribly mangled, as in 
horse-shoeing. I have many 
a time thought, that a black- 
smith’s shop would “ turn black 
and blue,” if the horse, rough 
shod, only had the power of speech ! 

Fig. 1 represents two interfering shoes, with the inside quarters much wider, longer and less curved than 
the outside portion of the shoe ; with the toe-cork set more upon the inside quarter, as may be seen by the 
lines c, d, drawn across the centre of the hoof from the toe to the heel. When properly set, the inside quar- 
ter of the shoe lies more directly under the foot, as may be seen by the line c, d, drawn through the centre. 
Upon the inside, or quarter of the shoe, the holes to receive the nails should be punched as near the outer 
edge as possible, that the shoe may set well under the outer wall or crust of the hoof, when properly adjusted. 
Consequently, the inmost quarter of the shoe sustains more of the weight or bearing of the animal. This 
part of the shoe having more surface, it is not so liable to settle on the road as the outerquarter. The toe-cork, 
inclining more to the inner side of the toe of the shoe, and left the highest on the inner side, all helps to roll 
the hoof and fetlock outward. 

Fig. 3 represents the outside quarter of the shoe, when fastened to the hoof as the thinnest ; a lighter heel 
cork, and well set under the heel atO. By comparing this with the inside quarter of the shoe, as represented 
upon the some hoof in Fig. 4, you will observe the shoe to be thicker and larger, with a stronger heel-cork, 
which extends back from the heel at A, more than at O. The outside quarter, or crust of the hoof, should 
be pared away more than the inner, which latter should be pared as slightly as possible. The inner wall 
or crust of the hoof being longer under the same quarter, the shoe is thicker ; the heel cork and inner por- 
tion of the toe-cork being longer than the opposite side of the shoe, all tends to spread the feet apart at the 
fetlock or pastern joint, as at P, and prevents the striking of the hoof when the limb is in motion. See Fig. 
2. The nails, especially those that fasten the inner quarter, should run well up the hoof, the clinches short, 
and headed down, and often examined. The heel-cork may be dispensed with in Summer on gravelly and 
sandy roads. In Winter, a horse traveling ‘in the trough or concave snow path, is more liable to interfere 
than upon the road in Summer. If a horse has but a slight inclination to interfere, barely paring down the 
outside crust of the hoof more than the inner, may answer every purpose. At some future day, I may con- 
tinue the subject in regard to common shoeing, nails, &c. Soromon W. Jewett. 

Weybridge, Vt. 

Remarxs.—We are indebted to Mr. Jewett for the foregoing article and engraving, which first appeared 
in the Boston Cultivator. The shoeing of horses is an operation which but few persons who perform it 
seem to understand: and in regard to the remedy for “ interfering” especially, there are the greatest variety 
of opinions. We notice that the above theory of Mr. Jewett is directly opposed by another writer in the 
Boston Cultivator, who says that making the inside of the shoe the thickest, will have just the contrary effect 
to the one desired, and that his practice is to make the outside of the shoe full, and have the hoof well pared 
down on the inside. We should think that experience might decide this matter correctly, and if any of our 
readers have fully tested it, we wish they would inform us.—Eps. O. Cutt. 

Mr. Mites, an English writer on the “ Horse’s Foot,” says in regard to interfering: “Our first care was 
to acquaint ourselves with the exact part of the shoe with which the injury is inflicted : —until this is 
clearly ascertained we shall be working in the dark, and probably do a deal more than is necessary. The 
plan I have always adopted has been to apply a boot covered with wet pipe-clay to the injured leg, and then 
to trot the horse some little distance :—the result has been the transfer of a portion of the pipe-clay to the 
offending part of the opposite shoe, thereby indicating the necessity of its removal. The small extent, and 
little suspected situation of such part is truly surprising. I once, in a case of inveterate cutting, (interfer- 
ing) found the pipe-clay adhering to the outside toe. In this case, the poor horse had been subjected to shoes 
of every conceivable shape and deformity, without, of course, any other result than the torture arising from 
the twisting and straining consequent upon uneven bearing : but the moment the offending part was discov- 
ered and removed, the cutting ceased ; even bearing was then restored to the foot, and the horse thereby 
placed in comfort. Cutting with the fore foot is prevented by nailing the shoe with the edge of the hoof on 
the inner side ; but it must not be so much within, as to deprive the crust of its requisite support : it will be 
advisable to ascertain by the use of pipe-clay, the exact point with which the shoe strikes, when the part 
needing alteration at once discloses itself.” 
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Sheds or Booths for Fairs. 


In our last paper we spoke of the cost of large tents 
for Fairs, &c., and promised to describe the kind of 
sheds or booths used at the exhibitions of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, where all the ani- 
mals, as well as other articles exhibited, are placed 
under covered structures of this kind ; and as a very 
large number are required each year, and the frame- 
work is made anew for each occasion, (owing to the 
migratory character of the exhibitions), of course the 
aim has been to devise a cheap and convenient mode 
of construction — especially one that involves little 
waste of timber. 





The framework of the English sheds, will be easily 
understood by the above cut. The posts d, d, are 3 
by 4 inch scantling, 9 or 10 ft. long, set 1 ft. in the 
ground ; the cross beam, J, is of the same stuff, 18 or 
20 ft. long, spiked on the posts 3 or 4 ft. from the ends 
of the beam ; the rafters are of 2 by 4 in. pine, and 
cut to fit on the ends of the beam, where a single spike 
holds them in place; then a brace is formed of strap 
iron 3 inches wide, passing over the rafter about 1 ft. 
from the end, and on both sides of the beam, about 1} 
ft. from its end, where it is fastened by a small bolt 
thence to the two sides of the post, about 2 feet from 
its top, where another small bolt secures it — thus 
holding all firmly in proper position, without damage 
to lumber, or a large amount of work; and these 
braces and bolts, being once procured, are kept by the 
Society, and transported with the canvas covering to 
whatever place the exhibition is to be. These bents 
of framework are not set nearer than 8 ft. apart, and 
are held in their places by narrow strips of pine board 
at the ridge and lower end of the rafters, and diagonal 
braces of the same material between some of the posts 
where no passage is desired. 

These frames are then covered with light canvas — 
strong cotton drilling worth about 12 cents a yard, in 
this country, would be suitable—sewed together in 
sections of convenient length for handling, and of 
such width as to extend over the ends of the beams 


and rafters, where it is secured by tacking on the un- | 


der edge of the strip of board there nailed. Where 


the sections of canvas join they should be made to} 


lace together with a cord. Of course, the sheds can 
be made of any length desired. Those at the English 
shows were from 150 to 200 feet long. 


With proper care, the canvas covers would no doubt 


last 15 or 20 years ; and for many purposes we believe 


this mode of constructing sheds, will be found more | 


economical and convenient for our State exhibitions 
than large tents or board structures. By allowing the 
cotton cloth to hang like a curtain, say a foot lower 
than the ends of the rafters, and having the edge scol- 
loped, a more tasteful appearance would be given to the 
structure. The height, too, can be somewhat increased; 


but this will render more bracing necessary to secure 
it against wind. 

For exhibiting articles that are placed on tables, 
these long, narrow structures are more economical 
than any others, as the spectators would be mostly 
outside, thus avoiding the inconvenience of crowding. 
Our plan would be to construct two ranges of tables, 
as shown by the dotted lines, ¢, ¢, in the above cut, 
with a passage way, p, between them. This passage 
only to be occupied by the awarding committees, or 
the exhibitors and persons having charge of articles. 

The cost of constructing sheds of this kind can ea- 
sily be estimated by any carpenter, when the price of 
scantling is known to him. We think such structures 
might be found useful for county societies where the 
show grounds are not vermanently located — or even 
where they are, the frame could be allowed to stand 
from year to year, only putting on the covering when 
required. 

(+202 + —— 
Agricultural Reports, and the Legislature. 

Eps. O. Cutt. :—In the last No. of Vol. 7, of the 
Ohio Cultivator, in your review of the doings of the 
State Board of Agriculture you say that the resolution 
asking the Legislature to grant a copy of the Annual 
Report of the Board, to each member of the Agricul- 
‘tural Societies of the State, “was adopted at the 
meeting last year, but was not acted upon by the Leg- 
islature, owing (we believe) to its not being properly 
presented to the attention of that body.” Now wheth- 
er it was or was not properly presented, is not for me 
to say, but that it was not ably advocated after it was 
presented, I am free to confess, for I most humbly ac- 
knowledge my inability as a legislator to do justice to 
the great cause of Agriculture ; although I had the 
honor of being appointed chairman of that committee, 
in the Senate of Ohio, last winter. By reference to 
Senate Journal of 1850 —’51, page 641, you will find 
that as chairman of said Committee, I introduced a 
bill to amend the Act entitled An Act for the Encour- 
agement of Agriculture ; one section of which was 
exactly in accordance with the resolution referred to. 
The bill was printed and laid upon the desk of each 
member—and upon its third reading, on the motion 
of Mr. Burns, was referred to a committee of one — 
Mr. Burns ; slightly amended, and reported back, and 
the amendments accepted. Then, upon the motion of 
Mr. Payne, it was again referred to a committee of 
one— Mr. Payne ; amended, by striking out the whole 
bill and introducing new matter, giving to the State 
Board the pitiful sum of $500 to be applied to printing 
and distributing reports, which last year cost some 
$15,000 ; the postage of, which, if they had been sent 
by mail, would have cost over $4,000—all for the 
benefit of members and the printers. The bill of 
course, was lost, as I supposed it would be, when I in- 
troduced it— for Agriculture has but little to expect 
from a legislative body, composed of a majority of 
| Lawyers, as was the Senate of Ohio last winter. 

In your review I think you state the true ground of 
| opposition to distributing the reports to none but mem- 
bers of Agricultural Societies. I trust the time is not 
| far distant when the agricultural interests of the State 
‘will be duly appreciated, and more ably advocated in 
| the Legislature of Ohio. 

Respectfully yours, 
Union, Wash. Co., Feb. 3, 1852. 


Remarks. — By saying we believed the matter was 


G. W. Barker. 


not properly presented to the attention of the Legisla- 


jture, we meant that the State Board and the officers of 
| County Societies did not give the matter that attention 


| which was necessary to secure its due consideration by 


that body. Will they see to it this year !— Eps. 
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Bediens State ene of Agriculture. 





Dr. Warder of the Western Horticultural Review 
was present at, and gives a full report of the second 
annual meeting of this body, held at Indianapolis on 
the 8th ult. We make a few extracts : 


Gov. Wricut, the President, opened the meeting 
and called for the names of delegates from county so- 
cieties. Nineteen names were presented. 

‘Reports from eighteen county societies were pre- 
sented. The President laid before the Board various 
reports, and documents, relating to agriculture, from 
the States of New York, Michigan and Ohio. 

On motion, a committee of three was appointed to 
find out what amendments the present law for the 
encouragement ot Agriculture requires, and to report 
such amendments to this Board. 

On motion of Mr. Dennis, 

Resolved, That the Legislature be requested to amend 
the act for the encouragement of Agriculture, so that 
all — organized Horticultural Societies within 
the State, be placed on the same footing as the county 
Agricultural Societies. 

{This i is but justice to such organizations, and it is 
to be hoped that the Ohio Legislature will take note 
and do likewise, as some of our State Board have 
promised to secure for us Horticulturists an equal rep- 

resentation in the conventions, which meet on the 
first Wednesday in December.—Ed. West. Hort. Rev. 

On motion of Mr. Steele, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Agricultural 
law inquire into the expediency of so amending that 
law, that the Assessors shall take down the number of 
stock; acres of oats, wheat, corn, rye, barley, flax, hemp, 
potatoes, broom-corn, and viney yards, and of produce per 
acre. 

Gov. Wright offered the following : 

Resolved, That the State Board, in their report to 
the Legislature, be requested to ask an appropriation 
oftwo thousand dollars to the Board of Agriculture 
during this year. 

This resolution was ably supported by the Governor 
with his usual happy manner, in which he exercises so 
much judicious tact as to be irresistible. The 
tion was unanimously adopted. 

It was resolved, that proposals should be made to 
the several towns that wished the Fair, and that it 
should be held where the highest bids were made to- 
wards defraying the expenses, if the executive com- 
mittee should decide that the local advantages of the 
place would justify such a location. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected : Messrs. 
M’Bride, G. W. Brown, Jacob Harris, John M’Mahan, 
Gen. Steele, Gen. J. Orr, Seward, and G. ¢ 
Dunn, to hold their office for two years, who, with 
Messrs. J. A. Wright, Alex. Stevenson, Roland Wil- 
liard, David P. Holloway, Thomas W. Swinney, John 
B. Kelly, Wm. Mc Lain, and George Hussey, holding 
over, for one year, constitute the Board of Agriculture 
for the State of Indiana ; a large and respectable body 
of influential citizens. 

Governor Wright offered the following, which was 

adopted : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be in- 
structed in awarding premiums, to make a portion of 
them in silver cups, a portion in money, a portion 
in books, and a portion in diplomas and certificates, 

On motion of Mr. Dennis, it was resolved, that a 


resolu- 





committee of three be appointed by the President, who | 


shall visit the Fairsof other States for the purpose of a 
friendly interchange of civilities, and for examining | 
such new varieties of stock, implements, mach‘nery, 
etc., as they may deem worthy of consideration, to- | 
gether with such details, as in their opinion would! 
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subserve the interests of this Society, and report to the 
next annual meeting of the Board. 

Mr. Nelson submitted the following : 

Resolved, That each member of this Board be re- 
quested to use his influence in extending the circula- 
tion of the Indiana Farmer, by subscribing for it him- 
self, and using his influence in inducing others to do 
likewise. 

Several members spoke on this resolution, all con- 
curred in the propriety of recognizing this publication 
worthy to be regarded as the State Agricultural Pa- 
per, and advising that the County Societies adopt 
measures for giving it an efficient and zealous support. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Holloway, it was resolved, that 
the thanks of this State Board be, and they are 
hereby tendered to the Presidentsand Executive Com- 
mittees of the Agricultural Fairs of the States of New 
York and of Ohio, for inviting the President of our 
State Board to attend their great Fairs of 1851, and 
for their kind and courteous attention tohim during his 
visit, and for the valuable Reports presented to this 
Board ; in return, we hereby instruct our President to 
invite the executive officers of the States of New 
York and Ohio to attend our State Fair next fall 

Which was unanimcusly adopted. 

Mr. Dennis submitted the following : 

Resolved, That the Board earnestly recommend to 
the Pomologists, Horticulturists, and Farmers of this 
State, a cordial support of the Western Horticultural 
Review, published at Cincinnati, Ohio, as a very able 
and valuable work, and the only one of this character 
published in the West. 

Which resolution was unanimously adopted, any 
elicited a response from the Editor, who was politeld 
invited to express his views upon the connection of 
Horticulture and Agriculture. 

Before putting the question to adjourn, the Presi- 
dent addressed the members, congratulating them on 
the strong evidence exhibited of the utility of the law 
which gave existence to the Board, and to those 
County Associations now so rapidly forming over the 
whole State. These were its first beginnings, and its 
future usefulness could easily be seen in them. That 
their efforts would be cordially responded to by the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the people, he did not doubt; for 
al! had one object in view, the honor and prosperity 
of the State itself. 

sees 

Tue Frax Movement.—The Belfast papers of Sat- 
urday, report at length the proceedings of the annual 
meeting of the R. S. for the promotion and improve- 
ment of the growth of flax in Ireland. The present 
demand for flax in Ireland is about double what it 
was when the society was established. In 1841 the 
Irish spinning trade numbered about 250,000 spin- 
dles. Now is close upon 500,000. In place of 

16,000 tons of flax which was the extent of consump- 
tion in 1841, 32,000 tons are now required by the Irish 
trade. The entire consumption of the United King- 
dom at present would require 500,000 acres of flax 
annually, and it is progressively increasing at a pretty 
rapid rate.—-Ezchangy. 
+--.ee* 

Tue Harvest 1n Prussia.—The Minister of Agri- 
culture in Prussia contradicts the report of the great 
deficiency in the late harvest, as far as relates to 
Prussia, and says that returns from 244 agricultural 
unions show that the deficiency in the wheat crop is 
only eight per cent., in barley twelve per cent., in 
‘oats ten per cent., on the general average. Rye, 
which it must be remembered, is the chief breadstuff 
| throughout Germany, shows a falling off of full 24 
per cent. The crop of potatoes is 65 per cent. defi- 
cient, or less than half an average crop.— Exchange. 
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Wool-Growers of Ohio-= Wool Depots. 


About the time of the State Fair last fall, Mr. Theo. 


Faber published a “ Circular to the Wool-Growers of 


Ohio,” setting forth certain wants or grievances felt 
by the wool-growers, and suggesting remedies for the 
same —the substance of which circular may be gath- 
ered from the following extract: ; 

“ What can be done to promote our interests as 
wool-growers to the highest degree ? 


Let us again examine our wants — our diseases, as 
it were, for that is the best way of arriving at the 
remedy. 


We want: 

1. A more general improvement in the condition 
and quality of sheep-stock and of wool. 

2. A readier sale of our surplus stock at a higher 
standard of value. 

3. A more regular standard of value of the differ- 
ent grades of wool, according to quality and condition. 

4. The most economical system in the transfer of 
the raw material from the hands of the producer to 
those of the consumer, since every addition to the 
prime cost, either directly or indirectly, works against 
your interest as wool-growers. The interests of man- 
ufacturers in this respect, are identical with yours. 

5. We want, every year, full information as to the 
state of the wool trade, and of manufacturing abroad 
and at home, so as to enable us to act with due intel- 
ligence as sellers of wool in contact with our custom- 
ers. 

Now the abovementioned chief wants, together with 
other incidental ones, I propose to you that you shall 
remedy yourselves, by organizing yourselves into a 
general Ohio Wool-Growing Company, and as an ex- 
tensive capital is necessary to carry out your objects, 
I would suggest to you a share company with a capital 
to begin with of $50,000, to be increased according to 
wants, and to be divided into shares of $50 or $100, 
as may seem best to you, and the shareholders to be 
scattered as much as possible throughout the State, 
for many of them are to act as agents of the general 
company. 

The objects of the company shall be to establish a 
Granp Onro State Woot Depot, and in connection 
therewith — 

1. A Wool-Growers’ Bank. 

2. A Wool-Growers’ Journal. 

3. A Model Sheep Farm, to be supplied with the 
most approved stock —to be carried on on the most 
scientific principles, and to be your nursery of desira- 
ble stock for distribution all over the West, and to be 
your high school in wool-growing.” 

These suggestions were explained and advocated at 
length in the circular; but we did not at the time nor 
do we now deem the subject of sufficient practical 
value to give it full place in our columns. It is true 
that the wants specified are real and important ; but 
the difficulty in our mind is, in regard to the practica- 
bility and efficacy of the means proposed for remedy- 
ing these wants. The subject of Wool Depots has 
been discussed for years past by the wool-growers of 
Ohio and other States ; and our readers will remem- 
ber that in May, 1849, a Convention was called at 
Washington, Pa., for this very purpose ; but although 
favorable resolutions were passed, and committees ap- 
pointed to carry them into effect, nothing finally was 
done — owing to a want of general co-operation among 
the wool-growers, and other obstacles. 

From what we can learn, Mr. Faber’s projects do 
not meet with any better success. We think, how- 
ever, that a Convention, and perhaps an association of 
wool-growers woul:! prove advantageous ; and if these 
or other plans should be advised by any of our inter- 
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ested readers, we shall take pleasure in making their 
views public through the columns of the Cultivator. 

The circular of Mr. Faber was presented by him to 
the Ohio State Board of Agriculture last fall, and was 
referred to a committee, who made the following re- 
port thereon at the meeting last month : 

“Mr. Trimble, chairman of the committee, to whom 
was referred the proposition of Theo. Faber, to the 
State Board of Agriculture, proposing the establish- 
ment of a Wool Depot in Ohio, have had the same 
under consideration, and submit the following Report : 

“The committee regard the subject referred to as of 
very great importance, affecting the interest not only 
of the wool-growers of Ohio, but the interest of the 
manufacturers of wool in other States, as well as our 
own; and the committee conclude, that no mode, to 
bring together the flock-master and manufacturers of 
wool, for the purpose of regulating their respective 
interests, (which are identical,) can be successfully 
adopted without the concurrence and support of those 
creat interests: And as the committee have not been 
able to consult, to any considerable extent, the opinions 
of those whose interests are to be affected by the pro- 
posed measures, they have agreed to recommend the 
;ostponement of the subject to some future day, and 
to invite the wool-crowers and manufacturers of Ohio, 
to hold during the present year, a Wool-Growers’ and 
Manufacturers’ Convention: And with that view 
they offer for adoption the following resolution : 

«Resolved, That the wool-growers and manufactur- 
ers of Ohio, be invited to hold a Convention during 
the present year, for the purpose of devising and re- 
commending to their fellow-citizens for adoption, such 
system as in their opinion will be best calculated to 
brine the wool-growers and manufacturers of wool to- 
gether, (without the intervention of speculators, agents 
and sub-agents;) where purchases and sales can be 
made without taxing the honest and ambitious flock- 
master, or injury to the interest of the manufacturer. 

Signed, ALLEN TrRimBLE, Chairman. 

Jan. 9th, 1852.’ 

“ Mr. Springer moved to amend the Report, so as to 
make Mr. Trimble a committee of one, to correspond 
with the wool-growers, manufacturers and others, up- 
on the subject. Carried —and the Report, as amend- 
ed, was adopted.” 

*2eeer — 
Lake County Agricultural Society. 

At the annual meeting of the Lake county Agricul- 
tural Society on the 24th ult., the following officers 
were elected: 

Presipent—George Everett, Esq. 

Vice Prestpent—Ahira Clark, Esq. 

TreasureER—C. D. Adams. 

SecreTary—John Coolidge. 

Manacers—C. G. Crary, Samuel E. Carter, Thos. 
A. Tisdale, Martin Carl, C. C. Jennings,J. W.Howden, 
Z. Blish. 

The following resolution, offered by C. D. Adams, 
was adopted unanimously : 

Resolved, That our Senator and Representative in 
the Legislature be requested to use their influence to 
obtain the passage of a law that shall require the State 
to furnish to each County Agricultural Society as 
many numbers of the Reports of the State Board of 
Agriculture as there are members of such Society, and 
that each paying member be entitled to a copy of the 
same. 

Ordered, that the Secretary forward a copy of the 
above resolution to our Senator and Representative in 
the Legislature. 

It was determined that the Board of Directors meet 
on Saturday, March 6th, at the Court House, to ap- 
point township Committees, and make out lists of pre- 
'miums for the next annual fair of the Society. 
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(<7 In our next will be 
Sherwood’s fine Durham Bulls, “ Earl of Seah m.” 
which was exhibited at the Ohio State Fair last Fall. 
These animals are fair representations of the modern 
improved Short Horns, as we saw them in their sleek- 
ness and beauty, at the great Enclish S.cw the past 
summer. — Ep. 


a portrait of another of Col. 


Geavuca Co. AGricuLTURAL Society. — At a meet- 
ing of the Society, Jan. 12th, 1852, the following offi- 
cers were elected : 

President — Col. E. Spencer, of Chardon. 

Secretary —John French, do. 

Treasurer —O. P. Brown, do. 


H. H. Ford, and A. R. Munn. 
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Managers —B. B. Woodbury, L. S. Pope, E. Hicok, | 
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To Parents. — Keep the boys and girls constantly 
at school. Daily exposure to the weather, is less det- 
rimental to health than any irregular excursions. 
Women spending most of their time in-doors, are more 
afflicted with coughs and colds than men who are out 
daily, and in all kinds of weather. If you would have 
your children make any progress at school, and get 
the favor of the teacher, send them daily and in good 
season. Classes are broken up by irregular attendance, 
and discipline is destroyed by interference in the school. 


— Exchange. 


-~<-eor 
(47 A pig weighing 985 pounds was brought to 
this city, from Fleming county, Ky., where it had been 
raised, by Col. B. Wallace.—Cin. Com. 
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COLUMBUS, FEBRUARY 15, 1852. 


Tue Weatuer has been quite pleasant most of the 
time for the past fortnight — snow all gone, frost out 
of the ground, bright sunny days, and clear, cool nights, 
causing the sugar makers to prepare fora run, and the 
birds to wake their spring notes. But February is a 
fickle month, and we shall not rely on promises for the 
next fortnight. 


Svucar Maxine has already commenced in some 


parts of the State, and we would say something to our 
readers on this subject, only we have nothing further 
or better to say than has already been said in several 
of our previous volumes — and we believe a majority 
of our readers have the back volumes filed or bound. 
The best article we have seen on the construction of 
boilers or evaporators, is in vol. 6, page 12; (Jan. 1, 
1850 ;) and on the construction of furnaces, &c., in 
vol. 3, p. 43, (March 15, 1847.) 


Tue Peacu Trees, are not quite as generally killed 
in this region as we feared —though most young 
trees on exposed grounds are quite destroyed, and 
probably many others, but it is too soon yet to decide 
as to the full extent of the damage ; all the fruit buds 
(peach) are clean gone, and most of the cherries of 
grafted kinds. 


Garpeninc will shortly be commenced, especially 
by those who use a hot-bed for growing early vegeta- 
bles. We will give brief instructions in our next ; 
but as we cannot enter into details, those who wish to 
become proficients in the business should procure one 
of the useful books on Gardening, now quite plenty, 
and costing only 50 cents or $1. “ Schenck’s Gar- 
dener’s Text Book,” and “ Breck’s Book of Flowers,” 
are two of the best we have seen — only some allow- 
ance must be made for the difference in climate be- 
tween Ohio and Massachusetts; these are sold by 
Jewett, Proctor & Worthington, Cleveland. “ Buist’s 
“ Kitchen Gardener” and his “ American Florist,” 
published by C. M. Saxton, New York, are also excel- 
lent, and adapted to our climate. These can all be 
had at the book and seed stores in most of our cities, 


along with many other works of great value to far- | 


mers, from the same publishers. 

A State Temperance Convention is to be held in 
this city on Wednesday, the 25th inst. Petitions are 
pouring into the Legislature, from all parts of the 
State, in favor of a law prohibiting the sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks—similar to the law now in operation 
so beneficially in Maine. Many other States are ac- 
tively discussing the same object. 

Rut Scraper. — Mr. N. Potter, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
is now in this city, (at the Montgomery House), and 
has models for his Machine for Improving Roads, for 
which he has obtained letters patent. It will be no- 
ticed in our next paper. 

Over Tanks are due A. A. McIntyre, of Chippewa, 
for an English paper containing a list of blood horses 
in Britain. 
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Items, and Answers to Inquiries. 


} 
Grarts.—An Indiana friend is informed that 
| grafts of Ohio apples” can be obtained of any in- 
|telligent nurseryman in the State. A. H. Ernst, Cin- 
cinnati, and F. R. Elliott, Cleveland, have given 
‘much attention to the subject. Grafts can be sent by 
mail, at this season, with safety, and at slight cost — 
but do not forget to send compensation to those of 
|whom you procure them, as their time is valuable; and 
;remember that half the postage is saved by having it 
paid in advance. 

Postace.— When you write to an editor, or other 
person, asking for information by letter, do not forget 
to pay your postage, and enclose a stamp to pay for 
the answer, if you wish it to be prepaid. 

Dorkinc Fowts can probably be obtained of Chas 

V. Patton, Cincinnati. The price we do not know— 
perhaps $5 per pair. We shall have a few dozen 
white Dorking eggs, (believed to be pure), for sale 
during the spring ; price $1 per dozen, packed in saw- 
dust so as to go safely by express, if desired. 

Corn Prantinc Macurnes will be noticed, and de- 
scribed in our next—with remarks on making starch 
and sugar from corn. 

OsaGE Orance Piants. — Having engaged an ad- 
ditional supply, the price is now very low —see ad- 
vertisement. The seed has not yet arrived. Low 
stage of water in Red River, has prevented early ship- 
ment. It is promised to be here soon. 

EverGreen Seeps cannot be procured inthis State, 
that we know of; and it is very difficult raising the 
plants from seed in this dry climate. Nurserymen 
generally prefer buying the seedlings East, or import- 
ing them from Europe. 

Pouttry Hovse.— The request on this subject will 
be attended to in our next. Also letter about Spanish 
Merinoes. 

FLax Cutture.— A correspondent in Miami coun- 
ty inquires whether the flax crop exhausts the soil of 
some element by which means it is greatly impover- 
ished for succeeding crops? Let those who have ex- 
perience testify. 

Smitn’s Grain Dritt. — The same writer says this 
drill is made at Milton, and has been quite generally 
introduced among wheat growers in Miami county, 
who are well pleased with its operation. 

Kentucky. Bive Grass, and other kinds for pasture, 
will be noticed, as desired, in our next. 

. -e7or 

Errects or tHe Cotp.—From observation in our 
Garden we find that Peach, Apricot and Nectarine 
trees are killed by the late severe weather, together 
with young Pear trees to some extent, the more ten- 
der classes of the Rose, and other half-hardy flowering 
shrubs. — Delaware Gazette. 

. - cee 
Premiums on Field Crops. 

Hitherto there have been but few competitors for 
the premiums offered by the State Board on Field 
Crops — owing to the rules adopted by the Board in 
regard to the mode of certifying to the measurement, 
which rendered it somewhat difficult to procure the 
necessary affidavits, &c. In accordance with some 
remonstrances on this subject, the Board at its last 
meeting revised these rules, so as to dispense with the 
affidavit of a Surveyor, or of any other person besides 
the applicant for the premium, who is required to make 
affidavit in regard to the measurement of the land and 
its product, together with the mode of cultivation, &c., 
jas formerly. 

4 = -=er 

(<r Market News is quite cheering. 

) page. 


See last 
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Agricultural Education. 


We are glad to see the friends of progress in the 
northern part of the State making efforts to provide 
the means of scientific education for young farmers. 
We hope that the young farmers themselves will show 
their appreciation of the opportunities that may be 
thus afforded them. The Family Visitor announces 
that Professor Shepherd will commence a course of 
instruction in Agriculture in Western Reserve College 
on Thursday, the 5th inst. The course will consistof 
recitations and Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry 
and Geology, and the Natural History of plants and of 
insects destructive to vegetation; and will be adapted 
to the practical wants of farmers and horticulturists in 
this part of the country. Perticular instruction will 
be given in a class in the practical analysis of soils 
and of plants, — and the thorough examination of fer- 
tilizing agents. More general instruction will be 
given by lectures to the members of the class, and 
also to those who may not wish to enter into the more 
scientific details of the art. 

We see it is also proposed to connect a department 
of Scientific Agriculture with the Grand River Insti- 
tute, at Austinburg, and to convert the domain of the 
Institute into a model farm, as a field of practical ex- 
ercise, and verification of the principles learned jn the 
classes of the Professor. 

If these two projects succeed, as we hope they may, 
the “good time coming” for Agriculture will have 


begun. 
¢26eo-— — 

A Natronat AGRicuLturaL Soctety is proposed by 
the Directors of the Pennsylvania State Agricultural 
Society ; and the Massachusets Board of Agriculture 
advocate a National Convention of Friends of Agri- 
culture. The objects designed to be accomplished by 
these measures are no doubt good, but for our part we 
don’t believe in either National Conventions or So- 
cieties, unless they are attended by a different class of 
men from those usually found at such assemblages, 
and the speeches and business made to subserve some 
higher purpose than the political notoriety and eleva- 
tion of a few aspiring men. Besides our country is 
now quite too vast—the distances too great, for our 
working, reliable farmers to travel to any one point 
for such purpose, unless some very definite and impor- 
tant object is to be accomplished which cannot be se- 
cured in an easier way. However we are not strenu- 
ous on the point, and we may conclude to favor the 
movement, provided the Convention or meeting of the 
Society is appointed at a central part of the Union, 
like Oxo, and not away East of the Mountains. 

see - 


Notices of Publications. 


—- 


Omto Penitentiary — Report for 1851. This Doc- 


ument has been placed in our hands by the Warden, 
Hon. D. W. Brown. 


The present number of convicts is - - - - - 469 
Received during the last year - - + + = - 204 
Reduced by Death, Pardon and expiration of 
Sentence, &c., - - - - + = = = = = 159 
Total earnings of convicts the past year $46,591 12 
Disbursements for same period - - - 33,309 67 


Amount of Prosecution and Transporta- 

tion charges for the year, as certified 

by the Auditor of State,- - - - - 26,567 65 

We have taken occasion frequently during the past 
few months to inspect the entire working of this Insti- 
tution both upon week days and Sundays, and we can- 
not refrain from expressing our high appreciation of the 
satisfactory manner in which Judge Brown is dis- 
charging his duties, —uniting to the promptness and 
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|last week, with tears in his eyes: 


energy of the Officer, the kindness and humanity of 


the Prisoner’s Friend. A pardoned convict said to us 


57 


“ Judge Brown 
could lead those men to Oregon, and if necessary they 
would fight for him every step of the way.” The Di- 
rectors and other officers also deserve much praise. 


Onto Journat or Epucation. — Our friends of the 
Journal office, have brought out this work with their 
usual neatness and accuracy. It is ably edited by 
Messrs. Lord, Barney, Zachos, Cowdery, Andrews and 
Freese. Let the friends of Education show their ap- 
preciation of a good work by giving it a hearty sup- 
port. 32 pp. monthly, $1 a year in advance. Ad- 
dress Lorin Andrews, Columbus. 

Tue AMERICAN VETERINARY JouRNAL has not dis- 
appointed our expectations, expressed on its first ap- 
pearance. Dr. Dapp is first-rate in hunting out 
‘“ Mare’s Nests,” and that is what we need in horse- 
ology ; but the Dr. did not catch the CuLTIVATOR in 
his Mare’s Nest. 

More AcricvtturaAL Parers.—“ The Farmers’ 
Monthly Visitor,” formerly conducted by Hon. Isaac 
Hill, has been revived at Manchester, N. H. Edited 
by E. C. Potter. “The New York Farmer,” a new 
weekly and monthly publication has been started at 
Rome, N. Y., by Elon Comstock; and still another — 
The “Northern Farmer,” at Clinton, Oneida co., N. 
Y., by T. Miner; also one in Bradford, Vt.; and we 
learn that our old friend W. G. Edmunsdon has spread 
his banner at Keokuk, lowa. Among the killed and 
wounded, we have to chronicle Dr. Sprague’s “ Ohio 
Agriculturist,” at Tiffin City, which has been given 
over to the Ohio Farmer, to be decently interred. 

Still another in Boston —“ The New England Cul- 
tivator, and Mechanics’ Journal.” This makes five 
Agricultural publications from that city. 

Caratocues Recervep, from J. S. Jackson, Nurse- 
ryman and Florist, Cincinnati —the best Florist es- 
tablishment in the West—and from A. H. Ernst, 
Cincinnati —the latter mostly fruits, and in that line 
no man is more reliable. Messrs. Thorp, Smith & 
Hanchett, of Syracuse, N. Y., send us ene of the best 
Catalogues we have seen, and their establishment is 
fast gaining high repute. Our old friends, Ellwanger 
& Barry, of Rochester, also are prepared for the spring 
campaign, and send their various catalogues to all ap- 
plicants. 

Tue Western Horticutturat Review.: Cin- 
cinnati. This work has entered upon the second vol- 
ume with a good degree of zeal, and with fair pros- 
pects of success. We have read its successive 
numbers during the past year with much interest, and 
can commend it to those who wish a Western Horti- 
cultural Journal. It has a fair list of correspondents, 
and its editorial articles are got up with much spirit. 
It has advantages to western readers, of a selection of 
western topics, which are handled with a view to local 
and particular circumstances. Each number contains 
50 pages or more, neatly printed, and often neatly 
embellished. It has, moreover, an advertising depart- 
ment; a matter of much importance to those who have 
not yet supplied themselves with all their garden seeds. 
The work is every way highiy creditable to the West, 
and we fully commend it to those who cultivate gar- 
dens or who love trees. —Prairie Furmer. 

«2.eoe > 

The Prairie Farmer, in noticing the “ Ohio Farmer,” 
says: 

The sheet makes a good appearance, and will add 
the reputation of Ohio as the agricultural paper State. 
'This is the fifth within the precincts of that wine 
/making, cheese producing, and opinion grinding sove- 
reignty. May they all get as fat as Daniel Lambert 
—till the butter shall leak from their knuckles and el- 
bows. 
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Culture of Potatoes «= Weather. 


Eps. O. Cutt. —In the Albany Cultivator of last 
month (D I observe two communications, relating 
to the planting of small potatoes. One of the exper- 
imenters is satisfied with the result, and the other has 
doubts, and states that in the product and growth of 


the vines there is a great difference in favor of the 


large seed. Now that difference may have been in 
the selection of the seed; for there is a difference in 
the maturity of small tubers. If a person will select 
good, sound, small, perfect potatoes, with good eyes, 
well developed and well ripened, and plant them, he 


will find no difference in the gro.vth or yield between 
small! and large potatoes; of that I am well satisfied ; 
and if he can get charcoal dust, or ground charcoal, 
and mix it with the manure, and a little lime, say five 
bushels charcoal, one bushel lime to a common two 
horse wagon load of manure, he will find the potatoe 
rot very scarce about him. I have tried it and find it 
a safe remedy. 
The article [ sent you last spring, on small potatoes 
for seed, (See O. Cult., April 1,) was credited to your 
, but [am not jealous ; my object being to 
give what little [ can to the general good. I may at 
some {future time give you some items of the Pear 
and Peach, on which I have made some experiments. 


own Stats 


We had, last month, some very severe weather for 
this section ; the morning of Dec. 16 was 10° below 
zero ; that the 17th,8” below —the mean of 15th 
was 6° of 17th, 4%. The 


; of 16th O° ; wind mostly 
northwest dt 


Clark Co., 


ring these three cold days. 
Ta., Jan., 1852. 


7*.ee + - 


Swamp Land for Potatoes. 


MP: Dd. 


We know a man in Trumbull county, who always 
has the finest potatoes for sale, which he raises upon a 
tract of peculiar swamp land, not unlike an old peat 
bog which has become dry. The water which drains 
from this soil during the wet season, is in color like 
strong coffee { the natural growth of timber wis alder 
and white maple. The soil is filled to a considerable 
depth by fine roots, which near the surface are much de- 
cayed, but lower down are quite firm. An intelligent, 
scientific friend from that region with whom we were 
conversing on this subject, informs us that the sur- 
rounding grounds are of sand and aluminous clay, which 
are gradually encroaching on the swamp bed’: and 
potatoes planted upon these grounds are subject to 
decay, while the finest varieties upon the dark grounds 
are perfectly exempt from disease. Our friend is of 
opinion that lime is not present in the soil ; but of its 
peculiar properties we are not able to speak with cer- 
tainty. The subject may be one for profitable inves- 
tigation by those having such lands in possession. 

seo + 


Early planting of Potatoes. 


The best way to escape the Rot, and the potato bug, 
is to plant your potatoes as early as the last of March or 
first of April—put a little limein each hill when plant- 
ing. I have planted my early potatoes in this way 
for the last five years, and none of them have ever rot- 
ted. I have also planted some in May, every year for 
several years (without liming,)and they have always 
rotted, more or less. : ’ 

But, putting lime in the hills will not prevent the 
bugs from eating off the tops ; neither will sprinkling 
lime on the tops put a stop to their gormandizing. But 
if you will plant very early, your potatoes will be of 
good size before the bugs make their appearance, and 
you will have potatoes in spite of the bugs. While if 
those planted late are attacked at the same time, they 
will scarcely be worth digging, as they grow none af- 
ter the tops are destroyed. Rost. Srevers. 
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The best Breed of Hogs. 


Ens. O. Cutt.—In answer to F. J. S. of Ander- 
son, Ia., I would say, that in my opinion, the best 
pure breed of hogs that have been imported in the 
Western country, is the “ Byfield.” They fatten at 
any age, are of a pure white color, short-legged and 
broad set, with fine bone, and not mischievously in- 
clined. The Byfield breed crossed with the “ Irish 
grazier,’ or “ Grass breed,” or ‘* Bedford,” makes a 
splendid breed of hogs. But the handsomest, and I 
should say the best breed now in the United States is 
the “Suffolk,” a lateimportinto New England. They 
are a pure white hog, with very small head and ears, 
long corpulent chest, and very fine bone. In short 
they are decidedly the most handsome pigs that I ever 
saw.* 

It helps any breed of swine to be well fed. For 
packing give me a hog when well fatted, that has the 
greatest portion of weight and size back of the shoul- 
ders. As the head, neck and shoulders are the lower 
priced, and least valuable part of the hog, the thick, 
chuffy cheek and necked hog should be avoided. Good 
pigs are very scarce in these parts at this time, but 
perhaps in the spring, or forepart of the summer, they 
can be obtained at prices ranging from $2 to $5 each, 
at two months old, as good as the country affords, and 
as good as a reasonable man could expect for the 
price. JoserH MosHer. 

Mt. Gilead, Morrow Co. O., Jan. 6th, 1852. 


* The Suffolk breed are certainly handsome and good, but they are 
too small for most Ohio farmers —Eps. 


= ~7eor " 
The best breed of Swine for the Farmers. 

I am perfectly satisfied from long experience, and 
have publicly advocated it for upwards of ten years, 
that the best, and most profitable swine for the farmer, 
is that breed which will nearly mature at eight to 
twelve months old, and then weigh, well fatted and 
dressed, from 250 to 350 pounds. A pig that has to 
be wintered and kept till sixteen to nineteen months 
old, before fully fatted, rarely pays for itself at the or- 
dinary price of pork ; and the average weight of these, 
in the United States, even at a year and a half old, I 
do not believe exceeds 300 pounds. 

Now, what the farmers want, is a large breed, with 
fine points and great growth. Such a breed can be 
made fat at any age, and invariably matures quick. 
But recollect. they must have fine points ; by this I 
mean fine or small heads, ears, legs, feet and tail, a 
wide deep chest, and a round full body, like a barrel. 
These constitute what are technically called fine 
points. None of your big heads, large lop ears, coarse 
bristles and hair, long legs, great feet, and thin, flabby, 
slab-sided bodies, after the alligator or land pike order. 
Of the large breeds, I prefer the Lincoln. 

In order to get pigs to weigh well, they must come 
early. February in the Southern, March in the Mid- 
dle, and April in the most Northern States, are the 
best months to drop pigs. Feed them from the start, 
all they will eat, and they will be ready to kill from 
October to January ; and thus you dispense with win- 
tering any, except those reserved for breeding. 

For hams, particularly, and sometimes for bacon, es- 
pecially for the English market, lean, tender meat is 
most desirable. A particular breed, like the Berk- 
shire, is best adapted for this purpose ; andthese may be 
kept from a year to eighteen months old before fully 
fattened. When it is desired to refine and improve 
swine of coarse points, it is best to use the Suffolk for 
a cross upon them ; but these of themselves are too 
small, and of not sufficient growth to suit the gen- 
eral purposes of the farmer. They do very well for 


| those who wish fine, delicate pork for their own family 


use. A. B. ALtEn, in “ The Plow.” 
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Great Hocs.—The Cincinnati Nonpariel pits Ohio | foregoing, in reply to the inquiry in our paper of Jan. 
against the world, and Cincinnati against the Uni-|15. But we believe the insect known in New Eng- 
yerse ! in the production of fat hogs. It says: | land as the apple tree borer (Saperda) is not much, if 

Yesterday we visited the slaughter house of Messrs. | at all known in Ohio. The inquiry, we presume, had 
Bogen, Marsh & Bates, where we saw forty-one reference to another, and a larger kind of borer (a 
hogs, (killed and hung up) which averaged over 500 species of Bupretis) which attacks the trunks and 
lbs. net weight, and in the pens were 110 hogs, which larger limbs of trees, especially when sickly or dam- 
are guarantied to weigh upon an average, 450 pounds aged, but is rarely seen in healthy trees ; hence the 
or upwards, best protective is that which will best promote the 





This fact, of itself, is not really an unusual occur-| health of the trees. We know of no remedy.—Ebs. 
rence, because these weights can be found out of é see ae 
Jroves, but when it is known that all these swine were Gambling at the State Fair. 
raise 7 > t f are 2 °°. F > ne it. - . r . . 
raised by one man, and are the produce of one partic Eps. O. Cunt. :—I wish to say a few words through 


ular stock, it is good evidence that Ohio can beat the 
world in pork. This has never been equaled in Cir- 
cinnati, and (in this line) when we say Cincinnati, we 
mean the Universe. These pigs were raised by Mr. 
McKee, of Oxford, and will be packed by Mr. Henry 
Lewis, who purchased them. 


your widely circulated and valuable paper, on subjects 
connected with our State Fairs. 

I presume it is known to most persons who attend- 
ed the Fair, last fall, that gambling of various descrip- 
tions was carried on to a great exient in the vicinity, 
and at the race ground. 

I have no wish to enter into details, or call names; 
to a portion of the same hogs mentioned in the forego- | neither was I an eye witness of gaming; but I have 
facts from undoubted authority sufficient to satisfy my 
mind on the subject, and I presume no one will at- 
tempt to deny that the vice in question, was carried on 

Eps. O. Cutt: I see one of your correspondents in-|to an alarming extent. 
quires where the best breed of Hogs can be obtained? Now, if public opinion in the Capital of Ohio, and 

David Magee, a farmer in this immediate neighbor- jn the good county of Franklin, will not sustain the 
hood—one of your subscribers—has the best stock of Jaws on the subject of gambling, I hope some other 
hogs I know of. He sold 97 head to a pork packer place may be selected for our State Fairs. 
of Cincinnati, which weighed as follows: heaviest If our fairs are to be made occasions for gambling 
654 lbs. ; lightest 300; with the exception of four,! and other forms of vice to run rampant, the fewer we 
none were older than20 months. He has afew young | have of them the better. If instead of being places 
ones for sale. where our youth and others may gain useful knowledge, 

The purchaser, Mr. Lewis, said they were the best they are to be made hot-beds of vice, I hope the citi- 
lot, that is, the smoothest, finest boned hogs he had zens of Ohio will soon withdraw from them their sup- 
ever seen. Yours, port, and let them sink into oblivion. 

Oxford, O., Feb. 2, J. R. Mottyneavx. I suppose the next Fair will be held at Cleveland, 
and I hope for the honor of the place that the citizens 

(<7 The number of hogs slaughtered in this city up| wil] see to it that gambling of any des ription shall 
to Saturday evening last, is 80,273. There will be| not be allowed to mar the Farmers’ Festival, with its 
packed this season, altogether, about 100,000—being | train of vices. W. S. We, 


The following from a correspondent, no doubt refers 


ing, though the name is spelled differently. —Eps. O. 
CULT. 
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some 5,000 more than last year. The hogs this year, 
are about 10 per cent. heavier than last ; and the av- 

“pate . ; es 
erage price $1 per 100 higher.— Madison, Ia., Tri- 


Sugar Grove, Jan., 1852. 


~-2eor 
The Cold Day. 





hune, Jan. 14. 
ee —_ 


7 Dr. Ray of Cincinnati, gives the following meteoro- 
Apple Tree Borers. 


logical notes : 

= . . sation: . “apy | Monday, January 19th, 1852, was so remarkably 
‘ Ene. se Cutt:—Perhaps there is no location in the | ood as to be worthy of special notice. At 6 o’clock, 
United States where the apple tree borers are so nu- 4 WW the mercury stood at 10 degrees below zero. 
merous and destructive as in this region, (Vermont.) 49 Pp. M. it stood just at zero, and at 10 P. M., at 
It is impossible to raise a young tree without protect-| 19 decrees below zero. At 6 A. M., Jan. 20th, it 
ing it against this pest, unless it be ina plat where the | stood at 12 degrees below zero. This makes the tem- 
barn-yard fowls frequent every day during the summer perature of the day 8 degrees below zero. The atmo- 
months. Our largest sized trees are destroyed by the sphere was unusually dense.. Although the 20th was 
borers. the coldest, the thermometer commenced falling. 

The most simple way of protecting the trees that I) fy observations were made by the standard ther- 
know of, is to bind two courses of any kind of sticks | mometers, and in different locations, so that I have 
about the body of the tree, setting the ends into the! no doubt of the temperature reported being exact: 
ground an inch or two. Cedar, perhaps, is the best,! ajtjouch, from the dryness of the atmosphere, the 
being durable, and annoying to mice, as well as insects. | p.a}inos did not indicate that the temperature was so 
These sticks should be from a half inch to an inch in! jow, the mean being ten degrees lower than the cold- 
diameter and fastened close to the tree by common 
wire, or inch strips of sheet lead, at top and bottom. severe.” 

If this bundle is allowed to protect about three feet (<7-From the papers I have collected the following 
of the body of the tree, it also wards off sheep and | o}seryations, some of which appear almost incredible : 


est day of December, which was then considered very 


mice. Another efficient and simple method of protect-' yassilon, —18 Zanesville, —327 
ing the young trees against mice and the borer, is to| (jeyeland, —16—20 Lancaster, —39 
wind sheet lead about eight inches in width around) qchtabula, —15 Erie, Pa., antl 
the body of the tree. The eggs of the borer are de- Pojedo, —20 Pittsburgh, Pa., — 6 
posited upon the bark of the trees in May and June,’ gandusky, —12 Detroit, Mich., ae 
and may be destroyed by a wash of soap and water. | Newark. —18 Chicago, IIl., —224 
’ 8. W. JEWETT. | (olumbus, —14—20 Montreal, U. C., "6 
Middlebury P. O., Vt., January 24, 1852. Monroe. Lag Quebec, L. C., —1 
Remarks :—Our thanks are due to Mr. J., for the! Cincinnati, —9—20—21 Franconia,N.H., —25 
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My Ice Experiments. 

Eps. O. Cutt: If the friends of improvement would 
give to each other the results of their unsuccessful ex- 
periments, as well as those which are successful, it 
would be the means of saving much labor and expense. 
It is this feeling which prompts me to furnish the fol- 
lowing, which, though suggested by. was not strictly 
in accordance with directions published in the Culti- 
tivator. 

Not having a suitable building for an ice house, I 
availed myself of present means, viz: a frame build- 
ing 6 feet by 8, 8 feet high, enclosed all around; 
plank on the ground, then sawdust a foot thick, upon 
which ice was piled, large cakes sawn of uniform size 
and packed close, with a space of from 1 to 2 feet be- 
tween the ice and the sides of the building filled with 
sawdust, packed as tight as possible to exclude the air. 

While the cold weather lasted, the ice kept well, 
but hot weather soon caused it to melt, and the saw- 
dust becoming wet, began to ferment, and the ice all 
disappeared before the first of June. 

Another parcel of ice was put away at the same 
time in an excavation on the north side of a hill, 
completely sheltered from the rain, with nothing be- 
tween the ice and the ground, except sawdust. This 
did not keep as well as the other. If these experi- 
ments should afford useful hints to others, I shall not 
have labored in vain. 

Respectfully, s. s. Y. 

Remarks. — We heartily endorse the request that 
correspondents should make known their failures as 
well as successes in experimenting ; but we protest | 
against such failures as the foregoing being in any 
degree chargeable upon the Ohio Cultivator — for 
there is scarcely a remote resemblance between the 
experiments and the directions given in our columns, 
and we expressly cautioned our readers against the 
mistakes here made, in our paper of Feb. 1, last year. 

The first error consisted in having quite too sinall a 
body of ice, for any climate not near the Arctic regions; 
the second, in not boarding up the inside of the house 
so as to confine the sawdust between the two walls, 
and preserve it from immediate contact with the ice 
and water. The other, or underground experiment 
was still more unreasonable, as the moist earth is a 
better conductor of heat than the air, and as soon 
as the sawdust became wet, of course the ice would 
melt rapidly. — Eps. 
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Dairy Business in Greene County. 

Mr. Eniror—The following statement is submitted 
for the benefit of those interested in butter making. 
The following is the produce of seven cows of native 
and Mixed breeds : 


Amount of butter sold in the year 1851, averaging 17} 


per lb., was 1,135 Ibs. Value $197,63 
Am’t used in family, 225 « “ 38.25 
Total am’t of butter 1,360 “ “ $235.88 


Producing 194 lbs. to each cow, worth 
Calves sold when weaned, 7 head for 
Milk used in producing pork, 3,400 gals. 


$33.50 
27.00 
34.00 


Total value of the products of 7 cows, $296.88 
Average value per cow, $42.41 | 
The above shows that the dairy business can be 

carried on with profit if rightly managed, but we doubt 

whether this is the case in our county, taking it as a 

whole. Making the census of 1850 the basis of calcu- 

lation we arrive at the following facts: Number of 
cows in the county, 6,141 ; producing 518,248 Ibs. of 
butter, or about 84 lbs. per cow, allowing 12 cts. per 

Ib., as an average for the year round, would be worth | 

about $11 per cow, which would not pay. Cows to! 


| 
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be profitable, must produce double that amount, at 
least. 

If we allow 15 lbs. to have been consumed for each 
person in the county, there was left for exportation, 
about 189,000 lbs. at 13 cts. per lb., worth $24,570. 
This is a small amount when we take the number of 
cows, and the capabilities of the county into consid- 
eration. Each cow, on an average, can be made to 
produce 150 lbs. yearly, and if the butter is rightly at- 
tended to, will it sell for 15 cents per lb., the whole 
year round. If so, we ought to export 600,000 lbs., 
($90,000 worth) instead of the above amounts. 

Butter Ridge, January, 1852. S. CRESWELL. 

[ Xenia Torchlight. 
-2eoe + 
Piits’ Corn and Cob Mills-=-Wheeler’s Horse power. 

Feeding corn in the ear, or shelling and taking to a 
distant mill, and paying one seventh for grinding, is 
not the most economical] way ; but with few exceptions, 
it has been, and still is the only alternative. One ex- 
ception, which dates with the present winter, I will 
mention—in my barn is one of Wheeler’s railway 
two-horse powers, to which is attached the driving 
belt, one of Pitts’ common Cob Mills, manufactured 
at the Steam works of H. Witbeck, Randolph street, 
Chicago, by Hiram A. Pitts. With this mill, I grind 
corn in the ear, screenings, and all coarse feed for 
horses and cattle. An ordinary team will grind from 


eight to ten bushels of ears of corn per hour through 


the day, while it can be run up to fifteen bushels or 
something higher for a single hour. 80 to 100 bushels 
of ears may be set down as a fair average day’s work 
with two horses, without change of team. <A bushel of 
ears make about 1} bushels of meal. 

As the cob presents a greater resistance than the 
corn, shelled corn can therefore be ground much faster 
than the ears. 

There are some striking advantages in this mill, the 
most prominent of which, is, that it can be adapted to 
any power, from one to eight horses ; either of animal, 
water or steam, and will grind in the same proportion 
without altering the quantity of the meal ; it is not in- 
tended to grind meal sufficiently fine for general cook- 
ing purposes, as the procees is rather chipping than 
grinding. The chipping or grinding part consists of a 
wheel one foot in diameter and four inches thick, in 
the outer edge of which is set eighteen knives or cut- 
ters like plane irons projecting from its surface, these 


| have a space cut in them equal to half their width, 


and in this space the cutting part of the next knife 
follows ; it is evident that the more knives presented 
for cutting, will increase the power of the machine. 
By this arrangement, the capacity of the mill is regu- 
Jated for the different powers, say six knives for one 


|horse, at four bushels per hour, and for ten cutters I 


use two horses, at 8 to 10 bushels, and all the cutters 
for eight horses, at 30 bushels per hour. The corn 
is put through a tube at the top of the mill, similar to 
a corn sheller. The general introduction of this mill 
into this part of the State, will largely increase the 
average weight of our fat cattle, whilst it will add 
much to the profits of stock, and consequently to corn 
growing among us. 

I should have mentioned that the weight of the mill 
is about 250 pounds, requires but little room, and isnot 
liable to get out of repair. The only expense to keep 
it in order is to grind the knives like plane irons every 
300 bushels. 

I have now used Wheeler’s railway power for three 
years to do my thrashing. Lastyear I used it to drive 
a saw to cut my wood, at a very decided profit, and 
this year to drive the mill. I have therefore three good 
reasons to continue the use of this compact, portable 
and durable machine. M. L. Dunzar. 

Prairie Farmer. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTHENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


Inventions and Improvements in Furniture. 
AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


CONCLUDED. 

France abounds in fine furniture, where elegance 
and utility are combined. Its glass, bronze and porce- 
lain lamps, and other candelabra, were unexcelled 
even by the English. Its world-famed Sevres china, 
so delicate and so daintily colored, unsurpassed even 
in China— specimens of its equally famous Gobelin 
tapestry, the envy and admiration of the crowned 
heads of Europe, and upon which so many years of 
|patient labor have been bestowed — rich and magnifi- 
cent carpets, similar to those of England — all these 
were shown, and the French clocks too, which stand 
alone in the world — unequalled in the skill and in- 
ventive genius that has been bestowed upon them and 





its wonderful results. Many of them “multum in 
|parvo ” —giving not only the hour, minute and second, 
‘but the day of the month and week, moon’s phases, 
and time of sunrise and sunset. Atmospherical and 
mercurial clocks, and those with compensating pendu- 
lums, clocks adapted for traveling, others which would 
run thirty and more days without winding, and various 
other kinds were shown — many of them in most ele- 
|vant frames and cases. Cottage, grand, “ octavian,” 
land other kinds of pianos, most of them upright, and 
many of them improvements on the common styles 
were abundant; floors, tables and other articles of 
furniture in mosaic, were admirably executed. 

{ The solid wrought and cast iron bedsteads, the iron 
and brass spring bedsteads, iron washstands and tables, 
\desks and chairs, were admirable, and if they do inti- 
mate that this is an iron age, they furnish more light, 
elegant and durable articles of furniture than any) 
lthing before invented. In ordinary furniture, there 
lwas very little invention, but the use of choice woods, 
ipearl, glass, porcelain, coloring, gilding, mosaic an 
carving, furnished as fine an assortment of sofas, 
chairs, tables, book-cases, cabinets, desks, &c., as 
could be desired. 

The remaining countries of Europe, though many 
of them exhibited excellent furniture, had none that} 
seemed new after examining the contributions from, 
the countries we have named, and lest we weary the 
reader, we will entirely omit them, merely mentioning 
that Austria had a suite of apartments in the Exhibi- 
tion, most magnificently furnished, which constantly 
attracted dense crowds, and that India likewise had a! 
bungalow or tent spread and filled with all the rich, | 
vriental appointings of which we usually have so little! 
idea. 

We will now glance at the Western World and see | 
what Canada and the United States have sent. Not-! 
withstanding the close proximity of Canada to our) 
own land, the Canadian furniture is strikingly unlike 
ours, and like that of its “mother country.” It show- 
ed some good furniture, chairs, sofas, tables, pianos, &c., 
yet except the spring backs of some of the former, we 
saw neither invention nor improvement among them. 
The pianos were upright—such as are common in the 
Old World, but which we seldom seein the new ; and 
nearly all the chairs had stiff, straight backs — cer- 
tainly not designed for comfort if for use at all, but 
they were covered with tine carving of figures and| 
ornaments, and had embroidered seats, and usually a! 
small embroidered cushion in the back. The upholstery 
was all creditable, and the imitation oak and marble 
of the tables were well executed. 

Among the furniture from our own country, which} 
is specially worthy of our attention in this connection, 
were several bedsteads,— one was very massive and’ 
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rich, but looked as though it would be more at home 
among the English furniture than among ours, which 
are usually so simple and cheap. Another needed no 
screws or winch, and was impervious to vermin— this 
was remarkably ingenious, and yet simple, and we 
think will prove quite useful. Another had a patent 
metallic spring bottom —thus dispensing with the ne- 
cessity for a mattress when desirable ; and the fourth 
and most remarkable, was the “Independent portable 
bedstead,” which though of a commodious size for one 
person, could be folded up and packed into a common 
hand valise eighteen inches long and eight broad. 
The frame was iron, with sacking stretched upon it, 
and weighed but twenty pounds. For travellers and 
for campaigners, it would be very desirable. Here too 
were excellent office, parlor and rocking chairs and 
sofas, the comfortable and much admired chairs and 
railroad car seats with patent centripetal springs, and 
a commodious invalid chair like that exhibited at our 
own State Fair, at Cincinnati, last year. Clocks—a 
great number, and with some variety were there, — 
extension tables, likewise, and pianos. Among the 
latter were the patent square, and the double grand, 
and two elegantly carved rosewood piano-fortes of six 
and a half, and seven octaves, with Coleman’s patent 
ffolian Attachment. Also pianos constructed with 
iron plate frames, particularly adapted to warm or 
damp climates, and a piano which also played a violin 
in perfect harmony without extra effort on the part of 
the pianist. This, from its great novelty, constantly 
attracts crowds abuvut it. 

Good common carpets, though of course not com- 
parable with those of the Eastern hemisphere, were 
exhibited, and sewing and knitting machines also. In 
furniture as well as other departments of our country’s 
contributions to the Great Exhibition, we surely need 
not shrink from a comparison with other countries. 
We think all would agree that while England accom- 
plishes most in the line of improvements, America 
does in that of inventions. In another article we in- 
tend to speak more extendedly of inventions from our 
own and other countries which are of greater practi- 
cal importance in the culinary and housekeeping de- 
partments. 

~.ee + 


Kossuth and his Mission. 


Kossutu, the embodiment of the progressive prin- 
ciple of the age, as he has been styled, has just left 
our city, and we have had the opportunity of seeing 
and hearing the man who now in connexion with the 
cause he advocates, occupies the thoughts, supplies 
the fireside conversation, fills the newspapers and 
engrosses the public mind of almost our entire popula- 
tion. Nothingelse in the history of our country, ever 
inspired half the enthusiasm, or nearly equalled in in- 
tensity and earnestness the present excitement, or 
roused so deep and impetuous a current of public feel- 
ing as the visitand progress of the unassuming but il- 
lustrious exile of Hungary. : 

This is partly to be ascribed to the man, and partly 
to his mission. Kossuth’s talents are wonderful. 
Any one who is acquainted with his past history, who 
understands his policy and has read his speeches in 
England and this country, must be convinced that the 
light of such a genius as his, has seldom dawned upon 
the world; and his high and irreproachable moral 
character inspires all with confidence in him. 

The look of thought and of sadness which rests on 
his intelligent countenance, when combined with the 
memory of his past painfully eventful life, interest his 
audience at once, and then the power of his eloquence, 
and above all, his pure, and self-evidently correct prin- 
ciples, and his lofty patriotism and devotion to the 
cause of his fatherland, complete the power of his soul- 
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stirring appeals, till he has come to be regarded not 
only as the advocate, but the representative of civil 
and religious freedom in Europe. 

Kossuth’s mission among us, we trust, will not only 
benefit his beloved Hungary, and with her the other 
nations of Europe, but will prove a very great benefit 
to our own country. The ennobling quality of the 
sentiments he has so eloquently uttered is already dif- 
fusing itself among the people, and will be worth 
more to them, than the value of all the contributions 
of “ material aid” he may obtain. Jt will have the 
effect to turn the minds of our politicians and people 
generally, to loftier subjects than the usually petty 
questions which have heretofore engrossed their 
thoughts. It will lead us all to understand and appre- 
ciate the great blessings we enjoy as Americans, and 
which other nations are struggling in vain to possess. 

It will show us too, how much we, as enlightened 
republicans, need to study and understand the princi- 
ples ot civil and religious liberty, and the importance 
and moral obligation resting upon us, to be better in- 
formed with regard to the other nations of the earth, 
than we have been and now are. How few among us 
knew until quite recently, that there even existed in 
the centre of Europe, a nation so moral and religious, 
with such high natural endowments, and with insti- 
tutions so much like our own,—a nation so nearly 
equal to ours except in the essential of liberty, as we 
now know the Hungarians to be. Similar ignorance 
prevails among us with regard to several other coun- 
tries of Europe, about which we may yet find need to 
be well informed. And is not such ignorance a re- 
proach to us ! 

It is a time of stirring interest throughout the world. 
Europe is perhaps on the eve of a universal revolution, 
and very shortly, important questions must come before 
us for settlement, which will demand of the people, an 
acquaintance with European nations, beyond what 
most of us now possess. Books,and means of infor- 
mation with regard to these countries are becoming so 
greatly multiplied, that ignorance is almost inexcusa- 
ble ; and we hope the young especially, will become 
better prepared to meet the demands of the age, by 
a more extended knowledge of Geography and History, 
and more liberal education. 

«s2ee - 


Faults of Women -=-No. 1. 





If ever a feeling of indignation rises in my heart. 
it is when men speak censoriously or sneeringly of the 
faults and foibles of women as asex. Sensible as | 
am, that abundant occasion is given for censures and 
for sneers, yet I feel that they come with an ill-grace 
from those who are equally culpable themselves, and 
whe are doubtless the remote if not the immediate 
cause of very many of the faults which they so sweep- 
ingly condemn. 

I would by no means cast unmerited blame upon 
them. I presume many of them deem themselves 
wholly innocent in this matter, and are perfectly sure 
that they have never contributed in the least degree to 
the prominent faults of women. We will see. 

Women are said to be almost universally fond of 
dress, often foolishly, sometimes ridiculously fond of it. 

Again, that they are slaves of fashion, frequently to 
their own injury, sometimes to the absolute destruction 
of health and even life. 

Once more, that they are extravagant in the use of 
money ; heedless of the pecuniary interests of their 
husbands and fathers. 

With a cheek mantled with shame for my sex, I 
am compelled to acknowledge there is too much truth 
in these charges. But let us inquire into the causes. 

With regard to the first-mentioned censure, I would 
inquire — Is it perfectly or in part natural, or is it the 


result of circumstances? If the former, is it not to’! 
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the same extent innocent! But if the latter, we will 
inquire what these circumstances are, and then judge 
for ourselves how they can best be resisted, or how 
avoided. 

From the earliest dawn of intellect the little gir) 
sees herself the object of uncommon admiration when- 
ever she is uncommonly well dressed. She is praised, 
caressed and flattered as she is never in a plain dress. 
If there is blame here, fathers, mothers, brothers, sis- 
ters and acquaintances must divide it among them. 
When she is old enough to be admitted into society, 
she observes that the gentlemen pay marked attention 
to those who are richly and fashionably attired, while 
others equally sensible and amiable are neglected. 
And what is the effect of this! Let common sense 
answer. 

Again, young women have been, as a general thing, 
superficially educated, and it has come to be generally 
understood by the gentlemen that fashionable ladies 
are unable to converse with good sense upon impor- 
tant subjects, and hence when they address the ladies 
they introduce ccnversation ranging from the heights 
of dress and fashion, down, down to the very silliest 
twaddle imaginable. The ladies too on their part im- 
agining that the gentlemen are best pleased with this 
kind of conversation, are encouraged to continue it, 
their minds are thus kept upon it, and the evil is perpet- 
uated. 

With regard to the second-mentioned fault of wo- 
men; the same may be said in most respects as of 
the first. I am however by no means prepared to ad- 
mit (without essential qualifications) that the third- 
mentioned censure has its foundation in truth. I will 
admit that there are families where the wife and 
daughters appear to consider every thing they can 
either coax or tease out of “ Pa” as clear gain, and as 
he is continually obliged to act on the defensive, this 
evil also is perpetuated. I will not even mention 
what I believe to be the principal cause of this, lest it 
should be warped into an apology for a fault so utterly 
inexcusable. As far however as my observation and 
information have extended, I believe this extravagance 
and recklessness in the use of money, is principally 
confined. ty those who are dependent upon men for 
money, that is, to wives whose husbands control the 
purse, (and where shall we look for those who do not!) 
and daughters who are dependent upon their parents. 
Look at the case of widows. Look at young women 
who support themselves by some honorable employ- 
ment. Are they any more reckless of expenditure 
than the other sex! Are they not indeed exceedingly 
economical with the meagre pittance which the cus- 
toms of society compel them to accept as a compensa- 
tion for valuable services ! 

We all know that according to our laws, a wife 
cannot accumulate property. If she is allowed any 
money, it is a matter of mere g: nerosity on his part. 
This, though doubtless a fruitful source of evil, is no 
excuse for it. There is a more excellent way, even 
with existing laws and customs; and many, I trust 
very many, noble-minded women in most unfavorable 
circumstances and in the midst of opposing influences, 
have cultivated and are cultivating in themselves and 
daughters whatsoever things are pure, honest, lovely, 
and of good report. 

And now, dear Sisters, as we acknowledge our faults, 
and the faults of our sex, and examine somewhat into 
their causes, let us in the fear and love of God, set 
ourselves firmly and resolutely to their correction. 
There are a hostof strong and pure-minded men ready 
to aid us in this work, without upbraidings, and who 
are with us lookirg forward hopefully to customs and 
laws better adapted to the elevation of women. Let 
us be awake to the fact that we are accountable to 
God for the formation of good, virtuous characters in 
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whatever circumstances we find ourselves, and that the 
greater the difficulties under which a successful effort 


is made, the more glorious will be the result. 
Lorain, O., Jan., 1852. 


M. C. 
-<-eoer- 


The Philosopher Toad. 
From “Songs of the Heart and of the Hearthstone.” 
BY MRS, REBECCA 8S. NICHOLS. 


Down deep in a hollow, so damp and so cold, 
Where oaks are My ivy o’ergrown, 
The gray moss and lichen creep over the mould, 
Lying loose on a ponderous stone. 
Now, within this huge stone, like a king on his throne, 
A toad has been sitting more years than is known: 
And strange as it seems, yet he constantly deems 
The world standing still while he’s dreaming his dreams, 
Does this wonderful toad in his cheerful abode 
In the innermost heart of that flinty old stone, 
By the gray-haired moss and the lichen o’ergrown. 


Down deep in the hollow, from morning till night, 
Dun shadows glide over the ground, 
Where a water-course once, as it sparkled with light, 
Turned a ruined old mill-wheel around 
Long years have passed by since its bed became dry, 
And the trees grow so close, scarce a glimpse of the sky 
Is seen in the hollow, so dark and so damp, 
Where the glow-worm, at noonday is trimming his lamp ; 
And hardly a sound, from the thicket around, 
Where the rabit and squirrel leap over the ground, 
Is heard by the toad in his spacious abode, 
In the innermust heart of that ponderous stone, 
By the gray-haired moss and the lichen o’ergrown, 


Down deep in that hollow the bees never come — 
The shade is too black for a flower; 
And jewel-winged birds, with their musical hum, 
Never flash in the night of that bower: — 
But the cold-blooded snake, in the edge of the brake, 
Lies amid the rank grass half asleep, half awake; 
And the ashen-white snail. with the slime in its trail 
Moves wearily on like a life’s tedious tale, 
Yet disturbs not the toad in its spacious abode, 
In the innermost heart of that flinty old stone, 
By the gray-haired moss and the lichen o’ergrown. 


Down deep in a hollow some wiseacres sit, 
Like the toad in his cell in the stone ; 
Around them, in daylight, the blind owlets flit, 
And their creeds are by ivy o’ergrown:— 
Their streams may go dry, and the wheels cease to ply, 
And their glimpses be few of the sun and the sky, ‘ 
Still they hug to their breast every time-honored guest, 
And slumber and doze in inglorious rest; 
For no progress they find in the wide sphere of mind, 
And the world’s standing still with all of their kind 
Contented to dwell deep down in the well, 
Or move, like a snail, in the crust of his shell ; 
Or live, like the toad, in his narrow abode, 
With their souls closely wedged in a thick wall of stone, 
By the gray weeds of prejudice rankly o’ergrown. 
a oe 


Wine Maxine 1n Penna.—The North American says, 
that the census report puts Pennsylvania next to Ohio 
in the production of wine. “Ohio making in 1849, 
44,804 gallons, and Pensylvania 23,839 gallons. In 
what part of Pennsylvania was this wine produced! 
Was it apple “ champaign ” ? 








Ome 
To make Savsace.—To 30 lbs. of meat, add ten oz. 
of fine salt, 3 oz. of sage, and 2 oz. of good black pep- 
per, and mix them well together. The sage should be 
rubbed between the hands or through a sieve before 
using. After the ingredients are thoroughly incorpo- 


rated, apply them to all parts of the meat, before chop- | 


ping. Ifyou have not a good sausage cutter, go and 
get one. Then yon may depend upon having good 


sausages.—Ger. Tei. 
a ae 
Peacn Crop Destroyep.—We regret to hear that 
nearly, if not quite all the fruit buds of the peach trees 
in this vicinity are destroyed by the late severe 
weather.—Lou. Courier. 
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THE AMERICAN VETERINARY JOURNAL: 
DEVOTED TO THE DIFFUSION OF VETERINARY KNOWLEDGE. 
PROSPECTUS. 

THE want of a periodical devoted exclusively to the development 

of the principles and practice of the Veterinary art, and its col- 
lateral branches, has long been felt by American agriculturists and 
“ horsemen,” and in compliance with the urgent and repeated solici- 
tations of our friends, we have commenced the publication of the 
* American Veterinary Journal.” 

The work will contain — 

1. Original articles un the various branches of Veterinary science 
and practice, and whatever can contribute to the development of the 
the one or the improvement of the otber. 

2. Selections from the most valuable sources, American and for- 
eign, of whatever is best calculated to ameliorate the condition of 
live stock. 

3. Reports on diseases, as they occur in the practice of Veterina- 
rians. 

4. Careful observations on the causes of disease, its treatment — 
the means of preserving health, and the best method of preventing 
deterioration. G. H. DADD, 

Editor and Proprietor. 
CONDITIONS. 

To be published monthly, octavo form, containing thirty-two pages; 
making at the end of the yeara volume of three hundred and eighty- 
four pages. 

Price, one dollar per annum, in advance, 
lars. 

All communnications muet be directed, post-paid, to Grorcs H. 
Dapp, M. D., Nos. 1 and 2, Haymarket Square, Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 15 
50 LOO OS°GE ORANGE PLANTS, one year’s growth, suita- 
un's¥ ble for setting in hedge rows. Price 85 per 1000. No 
charge for packing or cartage,if 2000 or more are taken. 

M B. BATEHAM, 
Fd. O. Cultivator, Columbus. 


Six copies for five dol- 
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Feb. 1 
‘SPRING GARDEN NURSERY, CINCINNATL 


y HE Proprietor respectfully invites the attention of those desiring 

to make selection of fruit trees, to his present stock. His long 
acquaintance with the subject of Fruits, has given him a correct 
knowledge of the sorts most valuable and best adapted to our West 
ern Soil and climate. This knowledge he will be happy to make val- 
uable to those who may favor him with their orders. His trees are 
remarkably vigorous and healthy and cannot help giving entire eatis- 
faction. The collection embraces Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, 
Nectarines, Apricots, Cherries, Raspberries, Quinces, Currants, Gra 
Vines, &c, Also Strawberry Plants—a choice assortment of each. 
Catalogues on application. Address, A. H ERNST, 

Feb. 15, 1852. Spring Garden, Cincinnati. 


TO NURSERY MEN. 
OR SALE.—30,000 Seedling Apple trees, two years old, 20,000 of 
them of suitable eize for engrafting the coming spring, and quite 
healthy. At my Nursery, in Decatur, Weshington co., Ohio, 5 miles 
trom the mouth of Little Hocking. They will be boxed and shipped 
to order, ior $10 per 1000. Address, 
Feb. 15, 1852. JAS. W. PLUMB, Marietta, Ohio. 


SMITIVS PATENT VERTICAL GATE. 
|} ye ING purchased the Right for this (Hamilton) county, I will 
dispose of Township Rights on very reasonable terms— ex- 
cepting my own (Springtield) township — as | am unable to go about 
to sell individual Rights. (See description in Ohio Cultivator, Nov. 
15, 1850. PETER MELENDY. 
Mt. Healthy, Ham. co., O., Feb, 15, 1852. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &e. 

UST received at the Seed Store and Agricuitaral Warehouse, Nos. 
“ 40 and 42 Lower Market street, Cincinnati, a large assortment of 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, composed in part of 
Horse Powers and Threshers, Fanning Mills, Cutting Boxes, Horse 
Rakes, Harrows, Plows, Seed Drills, Cultivators, Corn Shellers, 
Churns, Road Scrapers, Grain Cradles, Scythes, Ox Yokes, Manure 
and Pitch Forks, Hay Knives, Pruning Shears, Budding and Pruning 
Knives, Corn Hooks, Floral Rakes, Strawbery Forks, Family Presses, 
Cranbery Rakes, Grass Hooks, Pruning Saws and Chisels, Patent 
Wheel Heads, Border Knives, Bull Rings, Tree Scrapers, &c. &c. 

For sale at the lowest rates by JOHN F. DAiR & CO.,, 
40 & 42 Lower Market Street, Cincinnati. 
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EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS, &c., 
AT THE 
SYRACUSE NURSERIES. 
HORP, SMITH. HANCHETT « CO. are prepared to send out 
the coming epring, by the 100 or 1000, 
Nursery fir Seedlings, - 








1 to 2 feet high. 


Chinese Arbor Vitae, « “ 
American Yew, “ “ “ “ 
European Silver Fir, “ “ “ “ 


American Holly Seedlings, 1 to 3 feet, very fine. 
| Virginia Fringe Trees from 2 to 6 feet, do. 
| As low as ean be had in the United States. 

Also, Dwarf Pears that bore the past season, now 4 years vld, and 
full of blussom buds, extra fine, for 50 cents each, or $40 per 100 
Dwarf Apples, large size, 50 cts. 

Remember, that Dr. Warper, of the Cincinnati Horticultural Re- 
| view, in the November Number, says that the handsomest bundles of 
the prettiest trees brought to Cincinnati last tall, (by Mr. 8 &. Jack - 
SON,) came from the Syracuee Nurseries of THorr, Smita, Hancu- 
| mtr & Co. No poor article is ever forwarded from this Establish- 
| ment. 
| Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1852. 
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THE MARKETS. 


Onto CuLtivatTor Orrice, Feb. 13, 1852. 


The improvement in prices and activity of the Markets | i 


partially promised in our last, is already realized. Latest in- 
telligence from England shows a considerable advance in prices 


of breadstuffs, with a demand for shipment to the South of Eu- 


rope that is likely to cause some speculation; so that further | 


rse isan'icipated, ‘his, together with some improvement in 


the money markets of this country, is causing such an improved 


demand for Wheat and Flour, as will secure extensive sales 


throughot the country, although prices have not greatly ad 


vanced. If the next arrival from England confirms the antici- 


pated rise there, we may look for extensive shipments from 


this country, and an active demand at better prices. 


Provisions and dairy products are also in better demand, and 


} 


prices firm, both in this country and England. 


Wool is now becoming an item of much interest to our 


readers, but we are unable to gather any detinite information 


respecting the prospective demand, further than that prices are 


now firm, with small supplies on hand, and if business an d 


monetary affairs are as prosperous during the spring, as they 
now promise, it is probabke that nearly or quite last year’s 
prices will be realized by our farmers. 


Feb. 12.— Business generally quite active 
but freights high. Flour in good demand at 
(wholesale.) .Wheat 60@62. Corn 27@30. 
Oats 23¢a2 Barley 53@55. Rye 48@50. Flaxseed 31. Clo- 
verseed $5,300 $5.50. Timothy $2ca$°, 50 per bu. Bluegrass 
(scarce) 10@15cts. lb. Dried Apples ¢2@$2,50. Peaches §2,- 
75@83 per bu. Potatoes 50c. Pork, Mess, $14. Lard (No. 
1)8c. lb. Butter, to packers Ilal2c.— Roll J5a20. Eggs 15 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 11.—Flour, \wholesale) §3,25a$3,50 
Wheat 70a72c. Corn 38a40. Oats 25, Potatoes 62. Dried 
Apples §1,50a$1,75. Peaches ¢2bu Flaxseed $1. Clover- 
seed $5. Timothy $2 bu. Butter, firkin, 8410 — Fresh Roll, 
13a75ec. |b. 18a25c. doz. Salt, fine, bbl. $1,12a$1,25. 
Hay $10 ton. 


CINCINNATI, 
Navigation free, 
$3.25 pe r —_ 


Eggs 


Co.tumBus, Feb. 18.— Flour 3,25. Wheat 55e. Corn 25. 
Oats 20. Cloverseed §4.50ag5. ‘Timothy $1,75a$2.50. Pota- 
toes 50a62. Dried Apples $2. Peaches $3. Butter 13al5. 
Cheese 7a8. Eggs 25. Hams 8al0c. lb. Beef per quarter 
$3,500 $84 per 100, 


New York, Feb. 12.— Flour §4,87a°5. Wheat $1,10a$1,- 
14. Corn69a70. Pork, Mess, $15,50a$15,75. Beefand other 
provisions firm and steady. 


WARDER & BROK. AW, 
\ ANUFACTURERS OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, La- 
gonda Mills, Springfield, Clark county,O. We make the fol 
lowing among other Toc}s, and warrant all to be of the best quality. 
DENSMORE’S SELF-RAKING REAPER. 
Densmore's Straw Cutter, Ipe’s WHEEL CrcLtivaTor, 
DELANO's INDEPENDENT Rakk, Corn CULTIVATORg, 
REVOLVING Horse RaKkEs, 
STEEL AND CAST PLOWS, 

Patterns improved, for Western use, from Martin’s Premium Eagle 
Plow. 

January 15th 1822—4t* 


AGRICULTURAU IMPLEMENTS, 
O KtTTRIDGE & CO, have on hand a large and genera! 
e assortmentof Agricu'tural Implements and Machines to which 
they invite the att-ntion of Farmers and Gardeners. It wi!! be their 


aim to keep a good stock of the best lmp!ements, and to sel] them at 
low rates. 
Third et., Dayton. Ohio, Feb, 1, 1852. 


fi V Qty L LOLING. 


Tue CuctivaTor having a larger circulation in Ohio, 
believed, than any other paper, renders it a very desirable me- 
dium for advertising; but no advertisements will be inserted 
but such as are suited to the character of the paper, and none 
will be allowed more than two insertions, except by special 
agreement 


Price.—F or six lines, or less, 


it is} 


OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


| 
| 


two insertions, One Dollar. | 


Longer advertisements, $1 per hundred words for the first in- | 


sertion, and 50 cents for the second. Cuts to be estimated ac- 
cording to the space they occupy, at one-half these rates. 


gravings of new and valuable inventions, &c., suited for the | 


al. 


paper, will be inserted gratis wnen desired, with such remarks 


and descriptions as the editor may see fit; 


but all commun. | 


cations of an advertising character must be paid for as such. | 





_ Vo. Vil. 





SYRACUSE NURSERIES. 
SMITH, HANCHETT & CO., PROPRIETORS, SYRA- 
CUSE, N. Y. 

AVING 100 acres closely planted to Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Roses, Shrubbery, Green House Plants, &c., we shall have for 
sale the coming season, a most extensive stock of Nursery commod- 
ities, not to be exce led in size and beauty by those of any establish- 
mentin the Union. Nurserymen, amateurs, orchardiste and vendors, 
are earnestly invited to call, examine and judge. Our stock of Stan- 
dard Fruit Trees comprises all ot the best varieties ot apple, pear, 
plum, cherry, peach, &c., of such sizes and quality as no contrastcan 
disparage. We have also, both by imvortation and of our own culti- 
vation, Pyramidal or Dwarf Trees, ot the apple, pear and cherry, de- 
signed for compact planting, being thereby especially desirable for 
sinall lote, gardens, &c., as well as generally so, by reason of their 
habit of early bearing. We have all of the approved varieties culti- 
vated in this form, trom one to four years old—many of the apples 
and pears being now in bearing. Ot the smaller Fruits, currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries and strawberries, we are always fully sup- 
plied with all the best old and new sorts, Of Ornamental Trees, for 
the street border and lawns, our stock is very large. Our horse 
- ‘snuts and mountain ash are paiticularly noticeable tor their lux- 
iant growth and surpassing symmetry of form. They uniformly 
excite admiration. 

Evergreen trees, in great variety, new and rare, including Lebanon 
and Deodar cedars, 4 to 6 feet high; Japan cedars; spruces; juni- 
pers; taxodiums, &c. 

Peonies—A splendid cullection of both tree and herbaceous vari- 
eties, 

Dahlias—One hundred and fifty selected sorts, comprising the finest 
English prize flowers, with all the best in the United States : 25 cents 
each ; in pots in spring $2-per dozen. Whole roots, it ordered soun, 
25 cents each, with the discount by the quantity. 

Phloxes—Over fifty of the choicest kinds. 

Roses—A most extensive assortment, comprising 6,000 plants of 
the best varieties, and all the new acquisitions ; among them the new 
Perpetual Striped Moss. Herman Kegel, the Hybrid Perpetual, Caro- 
line de Sausel. Gen, Cavignac, Gen, Changarnier, &c. 

Bulbous Roots--A choice collection imported from Holland, con- 
sisting of Double Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocusces, &c. 

Plants for beddingout, of every description, Vines, Climbers, §c. 

Cherry, Apple and Pear seedlings. 

Buckthorn—2 and 3 years u)d, very strong plants. 

All ot which will be sold as low as at any other establishment, and 
in many cases lower, either at wholesale or retail. 

Ve have issued a new edition of our Catalogue, containing full 
inf yrmation of our productions. terms, prices, &c., embracing, lst, a 
general descriptive catalogue of truit ar ‘d ornamental trees and shrubs; 
also the finest collection of roses in the country; 2d, a special cata- 
logue of Dahlias, Phloxes, Petunias, and Bedding out plants; and 3d, 
a full catalogue ot select Green House Plants, Bulbous roots, &c, 

As the postage on our new Descriptive Catalogue for 500 miles is 4 
cents; from 500 to 1500, 8 cents; and from 1500 to 2500, 12 cents, &e. 
and which under the new postage law is required to be prepaid b 
us, therefore every application must invariably be accompanied with 
letter stamps as near the amount of the several rates as is conveni- 
ent 

We have the privilege to refer toM. B. Bateham and N. H, Swayne, 
Esqe., Columbus. THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO, 

Syracuse, Feb. 1, 1852. 


THORP, 


NURSERY CATALOGUES, 
CATA! OGUE of superb new Dahlias, Fucheias, Phloxes, Ver- 
benas, and other rare and popular bedding plants for the coming 

spring, wi'l be issued in February. Our catalogues are sent gratis to 
a\l applicants, but as the new postage regulations prohibit the sending 
af catalogues by mail, unless pre-paid, we must request the enclo- 
sure of postage stamps with applications. 


General des 8c scriptive catalogue, 500 milesorunder, -  - 5 cte. 
over 500 milesand notover 1,500, 10 “ 

“ over 1.500 miles and not over 2 500, 15 “ 

“ over 2.500 miles and not over 3,500, 20 “ 

« over 3,500 miles, 25 3 


ELL WANGE R & BARRY. 
Mt. Hope Nureerics, Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 1, 


FARMERS, TAKE NOTICE! 
OHN ROBERTS & CO, atill continue to manufacture 
Stee! Plows and mould-boards at their old stand head of Main 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio, having purchased the right to manufacture 
the Michigan Double Plow, highly recommended as the very best sod 
and sub-soil plow in uee—will plow from 9 to 12 inches deep—some 
of which will be kept on hand, made equal to any in the West, 
Their long experience in the business will guarantee satisfaction to 


their customers. Orders solicited. Please call and examine for 
yourselves, before you purchase. J. R. & CO, 
Nov. 1, 1851. 





GENERAL NEWSPAPER AGENT, 


Office at the Merchants’? Exchange, 
College Building, Walnut Street, 
CINCINNATI. 
January 15th, 1852—tf. 


TENTS, TENTS. 
\HE subscriber is prepared to furnish Agricultural Societies with 
Tents, of any required dimensions and 7 on short notice. 
. C. WILLIAMS, 
Feb. 1, 1852, 





Rochester, N. ¥., 





Bat 


—_ wee oS 


